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PART I—INTRODUCTION 


1. Purposes oF THis INVESTIGATION 


ARLY IN 1925 the Latin Department of the University of North 

Carolina conceived the idea of making an investigation of the 
position occupied by the Latin language in the curricula of the high 
schools of the state. In order to carry out their idea, machinery had 
to be set up for collecting data, and someone had to be selected to 
conduct such an investigation. Accordingly, one member of the 
department was appointed for this task. He was given such assist- 
ance and materials as seemed necessary to the completion of the 
survey, and was given a free hand in his work. 

Two unavoidable conditions hindered the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation prior to this time. One was the fact that a survey of the 
status of Latin in the high schools of the state would hardly be con- 
plete without a somewhat definite knowledge of the training and 
experience of the Latin teachers themselves. Thus the investigation 
was altered to include this second item. The other factor contribu- 
ting to delay consisted in the limited amount of time that the director 
of the task could give to it; he had to carry his regular work at the 
same time. 

As revised, the following are the purposes of this investigation : 

1. To discover the status of Latin in the high schools of North 
Carolina. . 

2. To ascertain the training and experience of teachers of Latin 
in these high schools. 

3. To present a digest of opinions of school men and Latin 
teachers on the status of Latin, including their suggestions as to 
means of improving the teaching of Latin and making the subject 
more attractive. 


2. MetHops Usep to CoL_ect DATA AND TO 
COMPLETE THE INVESTIGATION 


Two methods were used in collecting the data. One list of ques- 
tions was sent to high school principals and teachers of Latin in the 
spring of 1925; another list was sent to individual teachers of Latin 
in 1926. A few questions upon which insufficient informatior, had 
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been obtained in 1925 were included again in the 1926 list. The 
questionnaires asked for information upon the following points: 


1. Total enrollment (separately) in Latin, French, Spanish, 
German, and Greek classes. 
2. The school years (whether 8th, 9th, 10th or 11th grades) in 
which these various Foreign Languages are taught. 
Different language curricula offered. 
Amount of Latin required for graduation. 
Most popular (with students) language curriculum. 
. Average size of Latin classes. 
. Name of teacher of Latin and high school and college prepara- 
tion. 
8. Teacher’s additional advanced training or additional profes- 
sional training. 
9. Teaching load (per day). 
10. Experience of teacher, in this school and others. 
11. Other subjects taught by Latin teacher. 
12. Subject which Latin teacher prefers to teach. 
13. General attitude of high school students toward Latin (fav- 
orable, hostile, or indifferent). 
14. Type of summer school or extension courses Latin teachers 
believe would be most vaiuable to them. 
15. Ways in which Latin work could be made more attractive 
to students. 
16. Opinions as to how many years of Latin should be offered 
in high schools. 


However, the questionnaire method was but one way used to 
gain the information desired. The investigator turned to actual 
records and reports in order to supplement the data given in the 
questionnaires, and in order to obtain information on many schools 
which did not return the lists of questions. Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
Director of the Division of School Inspection, State Department of 
Public Instruction, very kindly turned over to the investigator for 
his examination all of the principals’ high school reports for 1924-’25 
and for 1925-’26. These high school reports require very full and 
complete information of a detailed nature. 

From these high school reports this information was accurately 
obtained : 


1. Enrollment, by sexes, in each foreign language offered by 
high schools in the state. 

2. The actual school years in which the various foreign lan- 
guages come. 

3. The language curricula offered. 

4. The foreign languaze program which is most popular with 
high school students. 
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5. The names, high school training, and college preparation of 
high school Latin teachers. 

6. The advanced professional or academic training of Latin 
teachers. 

7. The total years’ experience of Latin teachers. 

8. Number of years’ experience of Latin teachers in the same 
school they are now in. 

9. Total number of years’ experience of Latin teachers in teach- 
ing Latin. 

10. The other subjects taught by the Latin teachers in addition 
to Latin. 

11. The teaching load (per day) of Latin teachers. 


By adding to the data obtained from the questionnaires the in- 
formation set forth in the principals’ annual reports very reliable 
and trustworthy material was obtained on a majority of the items 


3. LIMITATIONS OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


Certain limitations to this investigation must be noted: 

a. In making this survey of the status and conditions of teaching 
of Latin in North Carolina it was taken for granted that the high 
schools of the state follow the requirements of the state board of 
education and the college entrance boards in regard to the content 
of the Latin courses offered. Therefore, inquiry as to the content 
of Latin courses was omitted from this study. 

b. This investigation is limited to the accredited high schools in 
the state according to the 1925-’26 list of the state high school super- 
visor. This list included 442 white schools, public and private; it 
comprised special charter, rural, and private schools classified as 
accredited high schools according to the standards set up by the 
state department of Education.1 Thus the schools investigated 
ranged in size from the largest ones having an average daily attend- 
ance of 310 pupils or more and 12 or more teachers to the smaller 
ones having three whole-time teachers with an average daily attend- 
ance of at least 45 pupils. 

c. In reporting the data, private schools are included with public 
schools in the totals in most instances. In other words, private 
schools are considered as accredited schools, and in only a few 
instances are they reported upon as a special class. 

d. Two circumstances prevented a complete report upon any 
single item of the investigation. Of the 422 schools, the records of 
four had been misplaced, or were missing from the office of the 


*State Supt. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. Educational Publication 
No. 97. Division of Supervision No. 23. 
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state supervisor ; also, in a few instances the high school principals’ 
reports did not give the information sought. On the other hand, 
questionnaires were not returned by those schools on which the in- 
formation was incomplete. 

Of the 442 accredited high schools, the reports in the state super- 
visor’s office of 438 were examined and information obtained from 
them. Questionnaires were sent out to 587 different school officials 
and Latin teachers; 389 returned the questionnaires. Of the 389 
replies, five were thrown out because they were returned blank or 
unsigned, leaving a total of 384 questionnaires from which informa- 
tion was secured on all or some items. The 384 questionnaires repre- 
sented 300 different accredited high schools. The Latin teachers 
listed in the state supervisor’s office numbered 521 in 438 schools. 
Of this number of teachers, information could not be secured upon 
34. Hence, the total number of Latin teachers upon whom reliable 
information could be checked in regard to one or more items was 
487. 

In considering this survey, one should remember the following 
limitations : 


1. The actual records of 438 out of 442 accredited high schools 
were examined. 

2. 384 questionnaires representing 300 different accredited high 
schools were returned with answers to one or more questions. 

3. Information was secured in whole or in part upon 487 of the 
521 high school Latin teachers in the 438 schools. 


e- All data upon all items included in this report were collected 
for the school year 1924-’25 with the exception of the information 
relative to the Latin teachers. Most of this material was taken for 
the school year 1925-’26 in order to gain some insight into the ‘turn- 
over’, annually, among teachers in the profession. On items where 
the data collected differ from these statements, the proper dates are 
given. 

f. In determining the status of Latin in North Carolina data 
was also obtained upon the position occupied by other foreign lan- 
guages in the curricula of the high schools of the state in order that a 
reasonable basis for comparison might be had. Since data upon the 
teachers of the other foreign languages were not needed for pur- 
poses of comparison, such information was not included in this 
study. 
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4. ExpRESSION OF INDEBTEDNESS FOR ASSISTANCE IN 
COMPLETING THIS INVESTIGATION 


The investigator wishes to express his appreciation to the follow- 
ing for assistance in making this survey: to the school officials and 
teachers of Latin throughout the state for their co-operation in giv- 
ing the information asked for; to Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, who so courteously turned over to the 
investigator the records of his office, and who assisted him in other 
ways ; to Dr. Howe and Dr. Harrer of the University Latin Depart- 
ment, who so generously gave their time and aid in the solution of 
many perplexing problems involved in the work ; to Professor N. W. 
Walker, Acting Dean of the School of Education of the University, 
who assisted in the preparation of the plan for collecting the data; 
and to Dr. M. R. Trabue, who directed the compilation and presenta- 
tion of the report. 


PART II—THE STATUS OF LATIN IN THE HIGH 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 


A. ENROLLMENT 


HE ENROLLMENT in Latin in the high schools of the state in 

1924-25 was larger than the total enrollment of all the other 
foreign languages combined. According to the records of the state 
high school supervisor, the total enrollment in Latin was 23,661 while 
the combined enrollment in French, Spanish, German, and Greek 
was 17,785. Expressed in percentage of total foreign language en- 
rollment, slightly more than 57% of the 41,446 students taking 
foreign languages in the high schools of the state were enrolled in 
Latin classes, and almost 43% were taking foreign languages other 
than Latin. 15,822 high school pupils were enrolled in French, 1758 
in Spanish, 202 in German, and 3 in Greek. Figures bearing on 
enrollment will be found in Tables I, I-A. 

Rather interesting figures were obtained on the various foreign 
languages offered in the high schools. 429 of the 438 schools 
examined offered Latin, 421 offered French. The investigator found 
Spanish offered in only 43 schools. 11 schools included German in 
their curricula, and Greek was still offered in three private schools. 

As has been noted, most high schools gave their pupils the op- 
portunity of taking both Latin and French. However, forty schools 
offered three different foreign languages; thirty-two of these were 
public, and 8 were private schools. One public school and two 
private schools offered four different foreign Janguages. Latin, 
French, and Spanish were given in thirty-seven schools, and two 
schools offered Latin, French, and German. One school included 
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Latin, Greek, and German in its curriculum, while another offered 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Greek and still two others gave an 
opportunity to study either Latin, French, Spanish, or German. 

The survey shows that Greek has passed from the curriculum of 
the public high school although three private high schools still pre- 
sent that language. Notes on the margin of several principals’ reports 
stated that Spanish would be discontinued after 1924-’25, but other 
like notes stated that Spanish would be introduced the following 
year. German seemed well established in the schools which included 
it in their curricula, and a glance at the German enrollment figures in 
Table I-A certainly seems to indicate that it is more popular with 
boys than with girls. 

Turning to enrollment by sexes we find that the girls far out- 
number the boys in Latin and French classes. Girls comprise ap- 
proximately 61% of the total enrollment in Latin and the boys 
some 39%. Of the total Latin enrollment, 23,661, 14,328 are girls 
and 9333 are boys. French presents almost the same situation with 
9887 girls, 624% of the total enrollment of 15,882, while the boys 
number 5935, 37’%4%. 

Spanish and German class enrollment presents a different situa- 
tion. Here the boys outnumber the girls slightly. Spanish shows 


TABLE I Number 
Accredited Schools in North Carolina (1925-26) _...2...2..--...-cc-ccececeeeseeeeesees 
Schools With All Records Missing (1924-’25) 
No. of Schools This Investigation Based on ~............................. 
Schools Without Record of Latin Enrollment (1924-25) ... 
Schools Without Record of Greek Enrollment (1924-’25) .... 
Schools Without Record of French Enrollment (1924-’25) 
Schools Without Record of Spanish Enrollment (1924-25) 
Schools Offering Latin (1924-25) _2002..e.e.cccececees eee 
Schools Offering French (1924-25) . 
Schools Offering Spanish (1924-25) .... 
Schools Offering German (1924-’25) .. 
Schools Offering Greek (1924-’25) 


TABLE I-A 


Tora ENROLLMENT IN ALL ForEIGN LANGUAGES 
° 


Pct. of Total 
Male Female Total Enrollment in All 
Foreign Languages 


ETS RS Sa ..9333 14328 23661 57+ % 
French . —— 9887 15822 38+ % 
Spanish . .... 889 1758 4+% 
German ............ acs SE 202. ~=Less than % of 1% 
ere or ie 3 007 + % 


Total Enrollment 16269 
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twenty more boys than girls, 889 to 869, and German likewise shows 
a balance of twenty in favor of the boys, 111 to 91. The girls show 
an actual ‘two to one’ preference for Greek. 

Considering the total foreign language enrollment of 41,446, 
60.7% or 25,177 were girls and 39.3% or 16,269 were boys. This 
apparently indicates that many more girls take foreign languages in 
high school than boys. If we turn to the report from the State 
Superintendent’s Office in Raleigh for 1925-’26 on high schools we 
will find that the enrollment in white public high schools totalled 
73,368, 32,399 boys and 40,969 girls. Reduced to percentage, the 
total enrollment of 73,368 contained approximately 56% girls and 
44% boys; these percentages do not differ much from the 60.7% 
girls and 39.3% boys taking foreign languages in 1924-’25, on the 
whole. A very few more of the girls enrolled in high schools take 
foreign languages than do the boys enrolled, but there seems little 
ground for the frequent cry that foreign languages do not appeal to 
the boys and that the boys’ enrollment is decreasing. What little 
difference there is in enrollment in favor of the girls may well be ac- 
counted for by the fact that farm life schools for the most part 
require no foreign language course credits for graduation from the 
agricultural course. ; 

Striking figures are presented in regard to the enrollment in the 
various foreign languages in the different schools (Table I-B). One 
school reported only one pupil, a boy, in its Latin Courses. The 
largest Latin enrollment in any one school was 515. Each of 12 
schools listed an enrollment in Latin of between 1-10 students, and 
56 individual schools had an enrollment in Latin of only between 
11-20 pupils. Thirty-nine schools had each a Latin enrollment be- 
tween 101-200 students ; eight between 201-300; three between 301- 
400; and one between 501-600. 

In French the smallest enrollment in any school was three stu- 
dents, the largest was 567 students. Thirty-two schools had each an 
enrollment between 1-10 pupils; sixty-one schools between 11-20; 
sixteen between 101-200; three between 201 and 300; one between 
301-400 ; and one between 501-600. 

Eight students was the smallest enrollment in any individual 
school in Spanish, and 198 was the largest. Each one of six schools 
reported from 1-10 enrolled in their Spanish courses; five schools 
had an enrollment of between 11-20; and five schools had each an 
enrollment between 101-200. 

Three private schools of the eleven schools offering German in 
the state had an enrollment below twenty pupils. All others were 
teaching German to a fairly large enrollment. 
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TABLE I-B 


ToraL ENROLLMENT OF ForeiGN LANGUAGES IN HiGH ScHooLs By DIVISIONS 


Number of Schools 


Schools with Enrollment from 1-10 
Schools with Enrollment from 11-20 
Schools with Enrollment from 21-30 
Schools with Enrollment from 31-40 
Schools with Enrollment from 41-50 
Schools with Enrollment from 51-60 
Schools with Enrollment from 61-70 
Schools with Enrollment from 71-80 
Schools with Enrollment from 81-90 
Schools with Enrollment from 91-100 
Schools with Enrollment from 101-200 
Schools with Enrollment from 201-300 
Schools with Enrollment from 301-400 
Schools with Enrollment from 401-500 
School with Enrollment from 501-600 


w \ & German 


wm ee te We SD Un O Spanish 
nN 


wm: 





* Total Numbers of Schools 411 


B. Size or Latin CLAsseEs 


In the preceding section the total enrollment in all foreign lan- 
guages in all secondary schools was given, Likewise, in divisions of 
tens up to 100 pupils, the total enrollment in each secondary school 
was given. This section will give briefly information as to the 
average size of Latin classes in the individual schools. 

Information in regard to the average size of Latin classes was 
secured entirely from the teachers of Latin in the secondary schools 
of the state. 230 teachers answered this question; of this number, 
227 replies were given in figures, while three answered ‘Very Small’, 
‘Small’, and ‘Medium’. For the purpose of convenience in handling 
the data, the average numbers reported by teachers as comprising 
their classes were grouped in series. For example, those who stated 
that the average sizes of their classes were six, seven, eight, nine, or 
ten pupils were grouped under the series 6-10, etc. Table II gives 
a somewhat comprehensive view of this situation. 


* Enrollment in some schools unavailable. 
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TABLE II 
AVERAGE S1zE oF Latin CLasses IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


Average Number in Class Number of Schools 

1-5 Pupils 

6-10 Pupils 

11-15 Pupils 

16-20 Pupils 

21-25 Pupils 

26-30 Pupils 
31-35 Pupils 


The smallest average number reported by any teacher in the 
public schools of the state was four, while the largest was 30 pupils. 
On the other hand, one teacher in a private secondary school stated 
that the average number in her classes was three pupils, and another 
private instructor reported the average size was 35. 

Fourteen teachers, eleven public and three private, reported the 
average size of their classes as 5 pupils or less. A glance at Table 
II will readily show the average number of pupils per class for each 
secondary school teacher reported will fall between eleven and 
twenty pupils. Of the twelve teachers who stated the average size 
of their classes as between 26-30, eight reported 30 pupils as the 
average number per class and three reported 27 pupils. 

A casual glance at this table would leave the impression that 
the Latin teachers of the state, with average classes ranging between 
11-20 pupils, have no excuse for not doing good work with such 
comparatively small groups. The investigator wishes for no one to 
be deceived by the figures given—they are averages, and were com- 
piled from figures sent in which gave anywhere from 6 to 45 as the 
number taught in a single first year class. The small numbers who 
continue the study of Latin in the 10th and 11th grades serve to 
bring the average size of a Latin teacher’s class down. For an illus- 
tration, typical of the situation, let us take the reply of one teacher: 
‘First Year—27 pupils; Second Year—15; Third Year—O; Fourth 
Year—6’. In another school which offered only two years of Latin, 
this answer was given: ‘One class has five pupils, and another 41’. 
From this explanation, one may understand that the Latin teacher 
with classes of the average size of ten pupils many be as much over- 
loaded in her beginners’ work as she is without quite the proper load 
of work in her 9th, 10th, and 11th Grade classes. 
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C. Tue Years in High ScnHoots IN WHICH FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES ARE GIVEN 


The data for this section were obtained from both answers to 
questionnaires and from the principals’ reports in the state high 
school supervisor’s office. Information for this item included the 
school year ending June, 1925. Table III gives a summary of this 
information. 

TABLE III 
Scnoot YEARS IN WHICH ALL Foreign LANGcuaces CoME 


Number of Schools 
a 


For. Lang. Courses Given 


Years 1-4 (8th, 9th, 10th, & 11th Grades) 239 
Years 1-2 (8th & 9th Grades) 

Years 1-3 (8th, 9th & 10th Grades) 

Years 2-4 (9th, 10th & 11th Grades) 

Years 2-3 (9th & 10th Grades) 

Years 3-4 (10th & 11th Grades) 

Odd and Miscellaneous Years ............................ 


— " . 
Ono OO = Spanis 


| 
= | ofurY © ~ © German 


wlonowoconc Greek 


Totals 416 


> 
w 


In these years, the four year course in Latin was given by 239 
schools, the four year French course was given by five schools, and 
only one secondary school gave the four year course in Spanish. 
No four year courses in German or Greek were given. As a four 
vear course in secondary schools, then, Latin occupied the preferred 
position. 

When one considers the three year foreign language course in 
secondary schools he finds 55 schools gave three years of Latin, 22 
gave three years of French, nine gave three years of Spanish, and 
one each in German and Greek gave the three year course. It 
seems that the general opinion among foreign language teachers is 
that the three or four year secondary course is much preferable to 
the two year course, looking at the matter from the point of view 
of real mastery of a language. Considering the matter in this light, 
Latin would seem to be well situated with a total of 294 schools giv- 
ing either a three or four year course, while French had 27, Spanish 
10, German one and Greek one. 

However, in the case of the schools which offered only tne two- 
year foreign language ¢ourses, all other foreign languages would ap- 
pear to have the advantage over Latin in respect to the years in which 
the two year courses came. 124 secondary schools giving only the 
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two year course in Latin taught it in the first two years of high 
school (8th and 9th Grades) ; on the other hand, schools giving only 
the two year course in foreign languages other than Latin over- 
whelmingly placed those courses in the last two years of high school 
(10th and 11th Grades). The number giving only two years of 
foreign language, and giving that in the final two years of secondary 
school was: Latin, three schools; French, 364 schools; Spanish, 18 
schools; German, 4 schools; and Greek, 2 schools. From these 
figures, one may observe that the advantage held by Latin over the 
other foreign languages in respect to three-year and four-year courses 
in secondary schools is somewhat balanced by the preferred position 
in the curriculum granted to the other foreign languages when only 
the two year foreign language course is given. In the case of the 
schools giving only two years of foreign language, their graduates 
may continue their foreign language work in higher institutions with- 
out intermission as regards French and Spanish, German and Greek, 
but their graduates face a gap of two years without any Latin at all 
if they wish to continue Latin study in college. 

Other figures of interest in this section may be briefly stated 
here. Two private secondary schools gave a five-year course in 
Latin and one private school taught a five-year French course. Of 
the schools giving the four year course in foreign language, the 
division between public and private schools was as follows: Latin, 
215 public, and 24 private; French, four public and one private; 
Spanish, one public school. Of the schools teaching the three year 
course in foreign language, the division reads: Latin, 54 public and 
1 private; French, 17 public and five private; Spanish, 6 public and 
3 private ; German, one private school, and Greek, one private school. 
Of the schools teaching the two year course in foreign language, the 
division was: Latin, 118 public, and 10 private; French, 360 public 
and 24 private ; Spanish, 26 public and 6 private; German, 5 public 
and 5 private ; Greek, 2 private schools. 

Four public schools and one private school gave Latin in the first 
and fourth years of high school, and two public schools taught 
French in the first and third years of high school. One public school 
taught Spanish in the first and third years of high school. These 
peculiarities in schedule of the language courses might be explained 
in one of several ways. The school might be reorganizing its foreign 
language program, either cutting down its amount cf Latin offered 
or trying out French or Spanish in the first years of high school. 
Or it may have experimented with foreign languages in the first years 
of high school and is returning to the plan of teaching them mostly 
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in the last years. Again, it may be the plan of the school to offer 
the foreign languages in alternate years, thus running these courses 
contrary to the program one would naturally expect. 


D. Foreicn LANGUAGE CURRICULA OFFERED IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This division presents figures on the different kinds of foreign 
language curricula in the secondary schools of the state. In order to 
discuss this phase of the data with brevity and clarity, the follow- 
ing types of foreign language curricula were arbitrarily named: (1) 
Classical Curriculum, which indicated a four-year Latin course lead- 
ing to graduation from secondary school with all foreign language 
requirements; (2) Regular Curriculum, which meant a two-year 
course in Latin and a two-year course in French leading to gradua- 
tion with all foreign language requirements; (3) Modern Language 
Curriculum, which indicated a two-year course in each of two 
modern foreign languages (for example, two years in French and 
two years in Spanish) leading to graduation with all foreign lan- 
guage requirements; (4) Two-Year Foreign Language Curriculum 
( in any one foreign language) leading to graduation with all foreign 
language requirements. 

Data for this section were secured from both the records in the 
state supervisor’s office and from replies from individual schools. 
Table IV gives an outline of this situation ! 


TABLE IV 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE CURRICULA OFFERED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Type of Curriculum Number of Schools 
Classical 
Regular 
Modern Language 
2-Yr. Foreign Language 


Going back to the preceding section one will note that in the 
school year ending June, 1925, 239 schools actually gave the Classical 
Curriculum, the four-year course in Latin. Table IV shows that 257 
schools, an addition of 18, offered their pupils the opportunity of 
taking the Classical Curriculum. Of these 257 schools, 230 were 
public and 27 were private. Of the 410 schools granting their pupils 
the opportunity to take the Regular Curriculum, 378 were public 
and 32 private. 

41 schools, 31 public and 10 private, allowed their pupils the 
selection of the Modern Language Curriculum. 304 public and 11 
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private schools offered their pupils the chance of graduating with 
only two years of any one foreign language. 

These figures on the various types of foreign language curricula 
offered in secondary schools of the state indicate the wide choice in 
general allowed secondary school pupils in studying the particular 
language or languages he desires. The modern foreign language 
curriculum is the only one which is very stnall. Most secondary 
schools in the state offer the Regular and 2-Yr. Foreign Language 
Curricula, while more than half of the secondary schools offer the 
Classical course. This information may seem surprising to those 
unacquainted with the requirements for accrediting high schools in 
the state. A glance at these standards! will show that high school 
students who specialize in Vocational Subjects are not required to 
offer Foreign Language credits for graduation. If a student takes 
four years of Agriculture or four years of Home Economics, that 
student is not required to offer any Foreign Language work in meet- 
ing the requirements for graduation. A student who offers only two 
years of either one of these subjects is required to offer two units 
of foreign language work for graduation. 

This section would not be complete unless some statistics were 
given upon the popularity and preference among the pupils for the 
various types of curricula offered. Approximately half of this in- 
formation came from replies sent in by teachers of Latin and school 
officials ; the other half came from the records in Dr. Highsmith’s 
office, the investigator taking totals in enrollment in various foreign 
languages as the basis for popularity. 

Figures were secured on 434 schools. In 272 of these, 253 public 
and 19 private, the students preferred to take what is known as the 
2-2 Program, that is, two years each of two different foreign lan- 
guages. In 107 schools, 105 public and two private, the choice of 
the students was to take only two years in one foreign language. 
The pupils in 34 schools, 24 public and 10 private, preferred the 
four-year Latin course, and those in nine public schools preferred the 
two-year Latin course only. In four schools the two-year French 
course was the most popular ; students in three schools wanted both 
four years of Latin and two of French; in two schools the three- 
year Latin course was most popular, three years of Latin and two- 
years of French in 2 schools, while the students in one public school 
preferred to take no foreign language at all. 

The data just given show a decided trend away from the four 


. tw Schools of N. C., Ed. Publication No. 97, Div. Of Supervision 
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year foreign language courses in high schools, and likewise a rather 
strong inclination among students in many schools to take only two 
years of one foreign language. 


E. NuMBER oF YEARS OF ForREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIRED 
FOR GRADUATION FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In setting up standards for accrediting secondary schools some 
subjects were considered so fundamental that they were required of 
all students. Expressed in units, the following subjects are required 
for graduation from a standard school :? 


Mathematics (should include Algebra and Plane Geometry) .............................. 
Science 
History 
Foreign Language (Not reauired of students specializing in 
vocational subjects) 


Fifteen standard units are required for graduation from an ac- 
credited school. A school may set up its curriculum in as broad or 
narrow a scope as it sees fit as long as it meets these requirements 
and offers enough elective work to complete a fairly well balanced 
course of study for its pupils. So an examination was made of the 
requirements in foreign language of the individual secondary schools 
for graduation. Table V shows the figures. 


TABLE V 


REQUIREMENTS IN ForEIGN LANGUAGE For GRADUATION FROM 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Number of Schools 
Requiring no Latin ................. 
Requiring no French SES ae Se ee 
Requiring 2 Yrs. For. Lang. (Either Latin or French) 
IN WAT IID cipicinscenessnntaresceasinctvendestsnaien ; 
Requiring 2 Yrs. 
Requiring 2 Yrs. 
Requiring 4 Yrs. of Latin . 
Requiring 3 Yrs. of Latin . 
Requiring 4 Yrs. of Latin & 2 Yrs. of French? . 


This table shows that of the 438 schools examined, 306 required 
no Latin and 334 required no French for graduation. These num- 


* High Schools of N. C.—Ed. Pub. No. 97. Div. of Supervision No. 23. 
* This number includes some of the 115 and 66 schools listed in this table. 
* This number includes some of the 66 and 8 schools listed in this table. 
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bers represent a big majority of the schools in each case. However, 
323 schools required two years of either Latin or French, showing 
conformity to the requirements of the state department. 

Of the eight schools still requiring four years of Latin for 
graduation, three were public and five were private. Of those re- 
quiring three years of Latin, three were public and four were private ; 
and of the seven still requiring four years of Latin and 2 years of 
French, two were public and five were private. The other figures in 
the table are self-explanatory. 

Three striking facts are clearly presented by these data. The 
first is that schools generally in the state give their pupils a choice of 
Latin or French as the language they may take in order to fulfill 
the requirements for graduation. The second is that there is addi- 
tional evidence presented to indicate that the two-year foreign lan- 
guage course, in only one foreign language, is coming rapidly into 
the secondary schools. The third is that Spanish and German are 
not required by any school for graduation, although graduation ctedit 
is given for those languages if they are elected by the pupils. 


F. ATTITUDE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD LATIN 


Teachers and school officials were asked to indicate whether the 
attitude of their students toward the study of Latin was favorable, 


hostile, or indifferent. 236 replies were sent in answering this ques- 
tion, and a summary of their opinion is found below: 
Number of replies 
Favorable 
Indifferent 
Hostile 
Miscellaneous 


Of the 115 who stated that the attitude of their students was 
favorable, 103 were public school teachers, 12 were private school 
teachers. Of the 64, five were private schools. All of the 33 were 
public schools. Six reported that the attitude of the good students 
was favorable, that of mediocre students was indifferent, and that of 
poor students was hostile. Nine said that one-half of their students 
was favorably inclined toward Latin, ane one-half was indifferent. 
Four reported some favorable, some hostile and some indifferent. 
Three stated that 50% of their students were favorable and that 50% 
were hostile. One said that the attitude of her first year students 
was favorable, but that of her second year pupils was hostile, and 
still another reported ‘Indifferent’ in the first and second years, 
‘Favorable’ in the third and fourth. 
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Such reports of attitude of high school pupils toward Latin 
seem to indicate that probably a little over one-half of the students 
are favorably inclined toward the subject, and a little less than one- 
half are either outright hostile or indifferent. 


PART III—THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF 
LATIN TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. TRAINING 


KX HAS BEEN stated in the introduction to this survey, informa- 
tion was secured in whole or in part upon 487 of the 521 
secondary school teachers of Latin in the 438 schools examined in 
the state. This information was secured from replies to the inquiries 
and from the state high school supervisor’s office in records of 1924- 
25 and 1925-'26. 


a. High ScHooLt PREPARATION AND TRAINING 

A record of the high school preparation of 430 Latin teachers 
was secured. Of this number, 427 had graduated from four year 
high schools. Three had attended high school only three years. The 
fact that three teachers did not attend high school for four years 
should not be taken as fully indicative that these three teachers did 
not attend college. It has not been such a long time, in number of 
years, since the state had three year high schools whose graduates 
were admitted to college. 

All of these teachers had Latin training in high school. 


b. CoLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY PREPARATION AND TRAINING 


358 Latin teachers were graduates of a college or university ; 88 
were not graduates ; the total number in this case was 446 teachers. 
However, all of the 88 had attended college for one or more years, or 
the equivalent. 

Of very vital interest is the next item of information. The record 
of 206 Latin teachers’ college training in Latin was secured. Table 
VI gives this: 


TABLE VI 


TRAINING (IN YEARS) IN COLLEGE LATIN oF SECONDARY 
Scnoo. Latin TEACHERS 

Number of Years Number of Teachers 
4 Yrs. College Latin ............ ppeenanapanmvapmaantnahasvestioteanied — 
3 Yrs. College Latin 
2 Yrs. College Latin . 
1 Yr. College Latin 
No College Latin 
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114 universities, colleges, normal schools and seminaries fur- 
nished 430 secondary teachers of Latin in the state. Table VI-A 
gives the names of all the institutions, with number of their former 
students now teaching Latin in North Carolina secondary schools, 
provided the institution furnished as many as 5 teachers. In case a 
teacher attended more than one institution, the last one from which 
she received a degree was counted ; in case she received no degree, the 
institution attended for the longest period of time was counted. 


TABLE VI-A 


INSTITUTIONS FURNISHING 5 oR More SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Latrn TEACHERS IN N. C. 


Name of Institution Number of Teachers 


Univ. of North Carolina 

Wake Forest 

SII: nis ths daccisriciceiectadioteeniiatute elke acgndheintaAniakeganiaibdecdiaeaamteias 
Winthrop (S. C.) ......... 


Greensboro College 
NIT, <scetigeiccdiliccgnccccstnaptaicesnlcheaneibhaghiatnnicadSinbiesagiadiiahagadleitiasiaged 
Flora McDonald 


Lenoir-Rhyne 

Oxford College 
Randolph-Macon (Va.) 
Louisburg 

Univ. of Virginia 


The names of the other institutions, with numbers of teachers 
supplied by them, follow: (N. C. Colleges are italicized). 

Roanoke (4); Coker (2) ; Vanderbilt U.; Univ. of Miss.; Univ. 
of Alabama ; Ga. State Col. (4) ; Miss. State Col. for Women (2) ; 
Berea Col.; Bethel (Tenn.) ; Sullins; Missouri U.; Davenport (4) ; 
Indiana U.; Limestone; Barnard; Erskine (4) ; Salem (4); Martha 
Washington Col. (2); Eastern Carolina Teachers Col.; St. Olaf 
(Minn.) ; Furman U. (3); Newberry (2) ; Maryville (2) ; Univ. of 
Tenn. (3); Asheville Nor. (3); Univ. of Penn.; Due West (4); 
Dalton (Ga.) ; Univ. of Ga. (2); Ohio S. Nor.; Bridgewater Col. ; 
Bessie Tift (3) ; Lauder (2) ; Wooster ; Catawba; Littleton; Green- 
ville Womens College (3) ; William and Mary (2) ; Tenn. Teachers 
Col. ; Cumberland (Tenn.) ; Shorter Col. (Ga.) ; Cornell U.; Westerr. 
Maryland ; Emory and Henry ; Mitchell (3) ; Stonewall Jackson Col. ; 
Ursinus Col.; Lucy Cobb; Miami U-.; Mars Hill (2) ; Simpson Col. ; 
Davidson (3) ; Richmond U.; Washington & Lee; Wellesly ; Colum- 
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bia Univ. (2) ; Converse (4) ; Illinois Wesleyan ; Hampden-Sidney ; 
Wisconsin U.; Emory U. (2); Bowdoin; Carson-Newman (2); 
Weaver; Piedmont Col.; Andrews Col.; Georgetown, (Ky.); New 
Orleans Normal ; Peabody Normal (4) ; Corcordia Col.; Peace Insti- 
tute; Mt. Amoena Sem; Westhampton Col. (Va.) ; Univ. of S. C.; 
Univ. of Ky. (3) ; Bernau Col.; Valley Sem (Va.) ; Tusculum Col. ; 
St. Mary's (2) ; Hollins ; Chowan (2) ; Lynchburg Col. ; Williamston 
Acad. (S. C.) ; Columbia Col. (4); Agnes Scott; Chattanooga U. 
(3); Syracuse U.; Princeton U.; Miss. Synodical Col. ; Georgetown 
Col. ; Corncordia, (Mo.) (3) ; Galloway Col.; Univ. of New Hamp- 
shire; St. Joseph, (Mo.); Bryn Mawr; Gettysburg; Susquehanna 
Univ. ; Colorado, Col. 


It is rather significant to note that 264 of these 430 teachers, or 
over 61%, are furnished by North Carolina institutions. But it 
is also of import that these teachers were students or graduates of 
institutions of all ranks and grades, from the most prominent uni- 
versities for men and women the country over down to academies 
and junior colleges of all descriptions. 

As regards the teachers of Latin supplied by state institutions of 
higher learning, N. C. C. W., Duke, Univ. of N. C., and Wake 
Forest lead, in the order named. One excellent teacher training in- 
stitution in South Carolina, Winthrop, furnishes 18 but is the only 
college outside the state to supply more than six teachers. The 
strictly state institutions, N. C. C. W., the University, and E. C. T. C., 
furnish 73 (approximately 28% ) of the total number, 264. 


c. ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, ADVANCED 
AND GRADUATE WorK 

Replies were received from 285 teachers of Latin in regard to 
additional work of a professional or advanced and graduate char- 
acter. Of this number 132 stated that they had taken no work of 
any discription at all after leaving college. 76 had attended one 
summer school term of six weeks, but did not state whether they had 
registered in courses in Latin. 36 had attended two summer schools 
and had taken further work in both Latin and professional courses. 
Seven had attended three summer schools, three had attended four 
summer schools, and one had attended five summer schools, all of 
these registering for work of a professional nature and for content 
courses in Latin. 

Six teachers in secondary school Latin had completed one year 
of graduate work; fourteen others held an A.M. degree. One. had 
completed two years of graduate work. A total of nine had taken 
additional work of either a professional or advanced nature by means 
of special courses, extension courses, or private instruction. 
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Stated in round figures, these data show that over half of the sec- 
ondary school Latin instructors, 153 or approximately 53%, made 
some effort to improve their efficiency by taking additional work of 
one sort or another. Still, such a percentage is by no means anything 
to boast of. 

2. EXPERIENCE 


a. TotraL NUMBER OF YEAR’S TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


In regard to the total number of years of teaching experience of 
secondary school teachers, information was secured upon 446 from 
both sources. Table VII following gives these figures: 


TABLE VII 


Tora, NumBer oF YEARS TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF SECONDARY 
ScHoot Latin TEACHERS 


Number of Teachers Years of Experience 


3 .. 
: 
2 iad 
6. 
y. 
5 
5 
6 
7 
9 


—_— — 
NYwivs 


Total—446 
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These figures indicate a good condition as regards the total years’ 
experience of the Latin teachers. Approximately 60%, 266 teach- 
ers, have had experience of five years or more. Only a small num- 
ber, 52 teachers, were teaching for the first time. 


b. Tora NuMBER oF YEARS’ EXPERIENCE TEACHING LATIN 


Both sources of information gave data on 422 teachers of Latin 
as pertained to their total number of years experience in teaching 
Latin. These figures follow in Table VIII: 


TABLE VIII 
SEcoNDARY ScHOoL TEACHERS—ToTAL NUMBER OF YEARS 
TEACHING LATIN 


Number of Teachers Years of Experience 





Total—422 

From this table one sees that 215 teachers of Latin, or more than 
50%, have had less than five years experience in the teaching of the 
subject itself, whereas approximately 60% of the Latin teachers in 
Table VII had had five years or more of experience in teaching. 62 
teachers, over 14%, are teaching Latin for the first time. 
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c. ToraL NUMBER OF YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PRESENT 
ScHOOL SYSTEM 


The main purpose in securing information on this point was to 
discover whether the annual change in teacher personnel of the 
schools was large and whether it might, if large, have some effect 
upon the status of Latin in the secondary schools of the state. The 
data were obtained from both the high school reports and the answers 
sent in by the individual teachers. The results are offered in two 
sections, the first showing by means of a table, [X, the status during 
the school year ending June, 1925, and the second stating briefly the 
changes that were made by a majority of these teachers in the school 
year ending June, 1926. 

TABLE IX 
Seconpary Scoot Latin TEACHERS—NUMBER OF YEARS TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE IN THE Present ScHoo. SysteEM—YEAR, 1925 
Number of Teachers Number Years of Experience 


Total—443 


These data included 443 teachers of Latin. Of this number, 202, 
45.6%, were teaching Latin in a different school—one in which they 
had not taught before ; 287, 64.7%, were teaching either their first or 
second year in a school new to them, and 362 teachers, 81.7%, had 
had less than five years experience teaching Latin in the school they 
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were then in. Yet the figures in Table VII and VIII showed that 
only a fairly small percentage of the Latin teachers was teaching for 
the first time. It seemed to the investigator that this point ought to 
be followed up. He accordingly secured all the figures then avail- 
able for the year 1926. 

The 1926 figures included at total of 373 teachers. Of these sec- 
ondary school Latin teachers he found that 188, almost exactly 50%, 
had accepted teaching work in schools other than they had been 


teaching in in 1925. These data correspond pretty closely to the 
changes indicated by the 1925 figures, and served to confirm them. 


From this comparison one finds that the annual ‘turnover’ among 
Latin teachers in the secondary schools of the state lies somewhere 
between 45-50%. It would be interesting indeed to see whether this 
annual change takes place to such an extent among the teachers of 
other high school subjects each year, or whether it is confined to 
the Latin teachers. The investigator expected to discover a fairly 
large personnel change from year to year, but he was surprised at the 
magnitude of it. One would expect to find a certain number of 
new and inexperienced teachers going out into the state each year to 
teach secondary Latin: however, the facts show that experienced 
Latin teachers change often from one school to another. 


d. TEACHING Loap 
Statistics were gathered in regard to the teaching load of 442 
Latin teachers in 1925. Both sources of information were used, the 


one checking and amplifying the other. Table X gives a compre- 
hensive view of the situation : 


TABLE X 


TEACHING Loap—LaTIN TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Number of Teachers Periods taught Daily 


First it must be noted taat 50 of those teachers handling 4 periods 
per day or less were superintendents, principals, or part time teach- 
ers. That leaves 392 teachers as the basis for our calculations here. 
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Of these 392, 152, 38.7%, were carrying six or more classes per day, 
too heavy a load for the most efficient type of work. These periods 
are either 40 or 45 minutes long, as an average, the eight months’ 
schools being required to have periods of at least 45 min. in length, 
and the nine months accredited schools having to fill the require- 
ment of periods at least 40 minutes in duration. 


e. OrHER SuByEcTS TAUGHT BY LATIN TEACFERS IN 
ADDITION TO THEIR LATIN CLASSES 


From both the principal’s yearly reports and the answers of 
Latin teachers information on this item was collected for 446 instruc- 
tors for the year 1926. Table XI furnishes the summary: 


TABLE XI 
Subjects Taught No. of Latin Teachers 
Latin 
I illest isthe chance heen acihtalstcinsaieaee a 
NE RIE OE ae RON Schenck ee ; 
I ag eee oe ea ae ; 
Latin and History 
Latin and Science ...................... 
Latin and French and English 
Latin and History and Math 
Latin and English and History 
Latin and French and History 
Latin and French and Math 
SE NE me a Tass iieteeseecnncncccen esas , 
Latin and Science and Math 
Latin and Math and English 
Latin and History and Science 
Latin and Bible and History ; 
I a ‘ 
Latin and 7th Grade 
Latin and English and Geography _......02..0..2.....2...0--ccccesceeceseeceeeeeeeeee 
Latin and English and History and French . 
Latin and English and Math and Science . 
Latin and English and Spanish 
Latin and Science and English 
Latin and 8th Grade 
Latin and Greek 
Latin and Science and Physical Education ... 
Latin and Physiology and Agriculture 
Latin and 7th Grade Reading 
Latin, French, English and Science 
Latin and Astronomy 
Latin and Writing 
Latin, French, History and Science 
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Latin, History, French and Math 
Latin, Math, History and Science 
Latin, French, German and Spanish 


This table is likewise practically self-explanatory. The investi- 
gator before he came to this table did not realize exactly how many 
combinations of the various high school subjects could be made. 
It seems that the Latin teacher can either ‘fill in’ and teach any sub- 
ject in the entire high school curriculum when necessary, or else 
she is compelled to do so from circumstances. 


f. AcTUAL TEACHING PREFERENCES OF LATIN TEACHERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In their replies to the questionnaire, 234 teachers of Latin ex- 
pressed some preference as to the high school subjct they wanted to 
teach. Table XII shows the choices: 


TABLE XII 
ActuaL TEACHING PREFERENCES OF LATIN TEACHERS 
Subject Preferred Number of Teachers 


French 
History 
Science 


Grammar Grades 
Some Language 


Two teachers replied that they had no preference, a total of 236 
answers in all. Thus a little over 61% of the secondary Latin teach- 
ers were actually teaching the subject in school which they wanted 
to teach, and which they were perhaps best trained to teach. Again 
one wonders whether this same situation is true in all other high 
school subjects in the high schools of the state. 


PART IV—THE OPINIONS OF SCHOOL MEN AND LATIN 
TEACHERS ON THE STATUS AND TEACHING OF 
LATIN IN THE STATE 


eos PART of the investigation naturally falls into two divisions. 
The first concerns the number of years of Latin that should be 
offered in secondary schools; the second deals with the teaching of 
the subject itself. 
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a. OPINIONS AS TO WHat LATIN SHOULD BE OFFERED 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


School superintendents, principals and Latin teachers to the 
number of 351 expressed opinions on this item. 255 of these, 68.9%, 
expressed the opinion that the four-year Latin course should be 
offered in secondary schoois. 27 said that they favored offering 
Latin for three years in high schools, and 42 were in favor of only 
the two-year Latin course in secondary schools. 15 thought that city 
schools should offer the four-year course and that rural schools 
should offer only the two-year course in Latin. Four favored 
offering as many as five years of Latin, while three suggested four 
or five years. Four were in favor of offering no Latin in secondary 
schools, and one suggested that the four-year course should be offered 
in at least one secondary school in each county. 

Many of the replies stated that real interest in Latin comes to 
pupils in the third or fourth year of study of the subject, not in the 
first two years. Quite a few considered that the subject should be 
required of those who expected to go to college, but that it should be 
required of no others. No reply stated in an unreserved and un- 
qualified manner that Latin should be required of all pupils in sec- 
ondary schools. 

It can be seen from these opinions of men and women in closest 
contact with the Latin. situation in the secondary schools of the state 
that it is their overwhelming conviction that Latin should be offered to 
all but required of none; that every high school student should be 
given the opportunity of studying the subject, but that none should 
be compelled to do so. In regard to the number of years that should 
be offered in this subject, it is also the opinion of the majority that 
students should be given the chance to take four years of Latin if they 
so desire. Some opinions clearly indicate that the number of years 
of Latin offered in secondary schools should be governed by the size 
and financial status of the schools. All in all, the offering of Latin 
as a subject in high schools seems to be approved. 


b. Ways SUGGESTED FOR MAKING LATIN TEACHING MorE 
EFFECTIVE AND More ATTRACTIVE 


300 replies were received from superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of secondary Latin in regard to this item. Their opinions 
and suggestions cover a wide range of ground and touch on many of 
the historical and cultural, as well as the immediate objectives of 
Latin teaching as defined by the Classical Investigation.1_ No attempt 
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has been made to arrange the suggestions in order of importance, nor 
to state how many opinions favored each suggestion. They are 
merely listed and commented upon later in the conclusions. 

The list of suggestions is as follows: 


Introduction of easy reading material in first and second years, such 
as ‘Julia’, etc. 

Supplementary reading (in English). 

Use of simpler and more interesting texts. (Some advocated use of 
more direct methods. ) 

Giving of simple course in 7th and 8th Grades, then four additional 
years. 

Reading that is more in accord with modern literature. 

Better preparation of teachers who are more interested in the sub- 
ject themselves. 

Study of historical background. 

Change of content, especially in reading and grammar in first years— 
omit reading of Caesar until 3rd year, and do work more thor- 
oughly. (This was a generally recommended change by most of 
the teachers. ) 

Better and closer grading of classes, that is, in regard to general 
ability. 

Longer periods for classes. 

Study of Roman life and customs. 

Emphasize cultural objectives. 

Use direct method of teaching the subject. 

Use was recommended of the following in order to interest and at- 
tract the pupils: 

Scrap Books. 

Clubs. 

Pageants. 

Vocabulary Matches. 

Syntax Games. 

Posters in Latin. 

Advertisements. 

Songs. 

Pictures (Perry Series). 

Note Books. 

Charts. 

Writing Poetry and Plays. 

Latin Programs in Chapel. 
Conversational Exercises on class. 
Dramatization of Selections Studied. 
Stereoptican Slides. 

Maps. 

Curiosity. 

Motion Pictures. 

Contests of many descriptions. 


* The Classical Investigation; Part I, General Report. 
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Emphasis upon relation of Latin to English. 

Show child use of studying Latin. 

Have English work improved in the Grades. 

Connect Latin with everyday life. 

Make Latin elective. 

Adapt Latin to the personal needs of the child. 

Combine Latin with practical things, such as Science & English. 

Vary the Latin lessons. 

Study Latin content and references to mythology more. 

Correlate Latin with other work, in school. 

More constant Latin drills and reviews. 

Have smaller Latin Classes. 

Explain more carefully each lesson to be studied. 

Make it compulsory for at least two years in all high schools. 

Variation of the course of study and the amount of work to suit the 
needs of different classes. 

Show the need of Latin to 6th and 7th Grade pupils. 

Allow only the best students to study Latin. 

Crush the idea that Latin is a ‘dead language’ by making the sub- 
ject a living one. 

Allow only those interested to take Latin. 

No need for Latin being made more attractive than it is at present 
in good schools. 

Refrain from scolding. 

Change the present attitude of the state authorities. 


c. THE Types OF SUMMER SCHOOL OR EXTENSION COURSES 
DestRED BY LATIN TEACHERS 


Latin teachers were also asked to state what kinds of summer 
school or extension courses they most desired. 160 teachers of 
Latin in the state expressed their opinions, which are shown in con- 
crete form in Table XIII: 


TABLE XIII 


Types or Courses Desirep sY High ScHoot Latin TEACHERS 
Kind of Course Number of Teachers 
Methods in High School Latin ... 
Project Methods 
Latin Story Writing 
Roman History — 
Roman ‘Life and Cunoms , 
Correlation of Latin and English 
Latin Grammar 
Review of Latin Literature iecaiabion 
Observation in City High School 
A Broad Languag: Course, Showing Latin Incidentally 
Economical Use ot the Restricted Period ..... 
Intensive Study of the Classics ... 
Een FOO cin Sk 
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Direct Method 

EC SURE Meas 

The Verb and Construction 

Courses in Content 
EAN | 
IN s--cccdcsievvecsacebedll bicsah Govaicdclaagiinisticnenbtiactn eens enienoae "e 
A Course in Discussion of Special Latin Topics and Passages 1 
Derivation 

Historical-Cultural Objectives 

Latin Epigraphy 

Latin Poetry 

Supplementary Material 

Pronunciation 

Vocabulary Aids . 

Scansion . 

Interpretation 

Supervision - 

Early Latin . 

Mediaeval Latin . 

Advanced Composition 

Problems regarding failure in Latin in the first two years 


PART V—APPENDIX—COMPILED IN JANUARY, 1928— 
TO THE STATUS OF LATIN IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 


8 Bers INVESTIGATOR considered that two or three items in Part II 
of this survey ought to be brought up to date in order for this 
work to be more complete. Consequently, with the kind assistance 
of the state supervisor’s office in Raleigh he collected the data on the 
teacher change over the period of three years, 1925-28; and he also 
gathered information as to how many schools which were offering 
Latin in 1925 had ceased to offer it in their curricula in 1928 (These 
figures for 1928 are based on the information included in the prin- 
cipals’ preliminary reports for the school year 1927-28, such reports 
being filed in the supervisor’s office during the fall months of each 
year )- 
a. TEACHER CHANGE IN SECONDARY ScHoots, 1925-’28. 


It was found that of the 452 teachers of Latin in secondary 
schools in 1925, upon whom some data had been secured, 140 were 
still teaching secondary Latin in the state. Of the 140 who were 
still teaching Latin in the state after the lapse of three years, 105 
were, in 1928, still teaching in the same schools in which they were 
employed in 1925. This means that approximately 30.9% of the 
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Lafin teachers in secondary schools in 1925 were still teaching the 
same subject in this state in 1928; and of the total number of Latin 
teachers in 1925, 452, 105—23.2%—were yet teaching Latin in the 
same schools in which they were employed in 1925. These figures are 
startling, but even more startling are the data presented in the 
next section. 


b. SECONDARY SCHOOLS OFFERING LATIN IN 1928 as CoMPARED 
WITH THE SAME List EXAMINED IN 1925: 


In 1928 in checking over the same list of schools which were 
examined and found to offer Latin in 1925 it was revealed that 124 
schools of this list, 28.9%, failed to offer Latin to their students in 
1928. Nor had any of the nine secondary schools which failed to 
offer Latin in 1925 added it to their curricula by 1928. Further- 
more, with the exception of Spanish added to the curriculum in one 
school, no foreign language had been added which took the place 
of Latin; on the other hand, the total number of French teachers in 
the state had increased, and this would lead one to believe that at 
least a part of the former Latin enrollment had gone into French. 
In 1925 these 124 schools had listed an enrollment in Latin of 4147, 
and this number of pupils, figured at the rate of the Latin enroll- 
ment in 1925, shows a large loss. 

Of 124 schools which have dropped Latin from their curricula 
in the three year period, 1925-1928, the following figures show the 
1925 enrollment by divisions of ten pupils: 

Total Enrollment in Latin Classes Number of Schools 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

61-70 

71-80 em 

100-200 Pupils .... 

No Record 


These figures show that 68 of these schools dropping Latin from 
their curricula had a total enrollment per school in Latin of 30 pupils 
or less. One need not be so much surprised, then, to find that Latin 
has been dropped from the subjects offered in these 68 schools. 
When one considers the remaining number of schools, though, with 
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the Latin enrollment per school running anywhere from 31 pupils up 
to 162 pupils, there seems to be no logical explanation for the failure 
of these schools to offer the opportunity of taking the subject to 
their students. There are 20 schools, one finds, that have dropped 
Latin which had an enrollment in it of 50 or more pupils; and three 
schools which had in 1925 Latin enrollments of 162, 113, and 105, 
respectively, now do not offer the language at all. 

The investigator also discovered that ten teachers who were 
handling Latin classes in schools offering Latin in 1925 are now teach- 
ing in the same schools handling other subjects since those schools 
have dropped Latin from their curricula. 


PART VI—CONCLUSIONS 


| gore THE STATISTICS given in this survey the investigator thinks 
that the following comments and conclusions are justified : 


1. The total enrollment in secondary schools for the year ending 
in June, 1925 showed that the teaching of Latin was in a healthy 


state as a whole; the small enrollment of 20 pupils or less per school 
in 68 secondary institutions for that year was not proportionately 
larger than the small size of almost that number of newly accredited 
high schools. 

2. The figures given in the APPENDIX, PART V, indicate a 
serious loss in the secondary schools of the state in Latin enrollment. 
They also indicate that many of the secondary schools are ceasing to 
offer to their pupils the opportunity of studying Latin. Several 
reasons might be advanced in explanation of this sharp drop in the 
number of schools offering Latin. Undoubtedly the most probable one 
is that the smaller accredited high schools have scarcely sufficient 
pupils wishing to study foreign languages to warrant employing 
teachers for the subjects. Therefore, in ‘High School Reorganiza- 
tion’ (published 1926) the state department of public instruction 
stated that in three and four-teacher schools only two years of one 
foreign language may be offered; this necessitates choosing either 
Latin or French to be offered, the schools themselves making the 
selection; this reason is mainly a financial one, and the difficulty 
would be eliminated as the school grows larger. Another explanation 
is that the requirement of the state allowing a student to graduate 
with only two years of foreign language (or none if specialization 
is undertaken in Vocational courses) from a standard high school 
militates against the foreign languages to some extent. Still other 
reasons might be that Latin is taught poorly, that teachers of the 
subject change too often in the schools for the student to get a real 
liking for the subject, and that Latin is considered even by many 
authorities on education as unnecessary. However, even all of these 
reasons seem insufficient to the investigator to account for the tre- 
mendous drop in the number of schools offering Latin to their stu- 
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dents. It is admitted that Latin is not an easy study; it is likewise 
admitted that it is unwise for every student to attempt to study it. 
But it is the conclusion of the surveyor of this field that such a long 
tried and well established and universally approved subject as Latin 
should be offered to the secondary school students if they desire to 
take it ; they certainly should not be without the opportunity of even 
becoming aquainted with the subject. 

3. The average sizes of the Latin classes are not too large. But 
there were far too many teachers reporting a tremendous number in 
the first year classes, too many for one to do justice to in teaching, 
while frequently the same teachers had 3rd and 4th year classes of a 
very small size. 

4. As a four-year course, Latin must start in the first year of high 
school and continue throughout the entire high school life of a pupil. 
As a three-year or two-year course, French and other modern lan- 
guages occupy the preferred position in the high school curricula, 
that is, the final 3 or 2 years. 

5. In so far as Foreign Language Curricula are concerned, there 
is not much real difference among all the foreign languages—two 
years of any one, or two years each of two foreign languages com- 
plete most high school pupils’ requirements for graduation. In 
regard to the most popular foreign language curriculum, however, 
the 2-2 (two years of each of two different foreign languages, four 
units’ credit in all) program was the the most popular among pupils. 

6. The investigation demonstrated clearly that there is no longer 
a hard and fast rule in all high schools requiring a certain amount of 
Latin for graduation. 115 schools, it is true, still require two years, 
but the great majority have discarded this old requirement. Also, the 
evidence presented tends to indicate that the two-year foreign lan- 
guage course is becoming more and more popuiar as the only foreign 
language course taken by high school students. 

7. The attitude of high school students toward Latin study seems 
to be divided about half and half—a little over half are favorably 
inclined, and a little less than a half are either indifferent or hostile. 

8. The high school and college preparation of the Latin teachers 
in the state generally was pretty fair, as the figures show. Not being 
familiar with the standing or rank of many of the numerous insti- 
tutions attended, the investigator was unable to pass final and im- 
partial judgment on this phase of the training. 

9. North Carolina institutions of higher learning in 1925-26 
were furnishing over 61% of the Latin teachers in secondary schools 
in the state, N. C. C. W., Duke, The University, and Wake Forest 
leading in the order named. 

10. Over half, approximately 53%, of the secondary Latin teach- 
ers in the state in 1926 had made an effort to secure training of a 
professional or advanced nature. Such a percentage is encouraging, 
but by no means noteworthy considering the insufficient training of 
quite a number of the Latin teachers. 

11. A very healthy condition existed concerning the total number 
of years’ experience of the Latin teachers as a whole. The same situa- 
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tion was found, to a great extent, in regard to the total number of 
years experience in teaching Latin. But when the annual ‘teacher 
change’ was considered, whether a teacher remained long teaching 
Latin in the same school, it was discovered that the annual ‘turnover’ 
among Latin teachers tor the years 1925 and 1926 was between 
45-50%. Of course a teacher cannot be blamed for accepting a 
better situation; but this item alone could hardly account for the 
69.1% change in teaching personnel in the various schools between 
the years 1925 and 1928. In this rapid change perhaps lies the ex- 
planation for a small part of the decline in the number of schools 
offering Latin to their students. 

12. The teaching load of Latin teachers per day was not found 
to be one most conducive to the best results in teaching Latin. 38.7% 
were carrying six or more classes per day, entirely too heavy a load 
for efficient work. 

13. The statistics on the subjects other than Latin taught by the 
Latin teachers in the high schools revealed numerous combinations 
of a varied character. This situation is certainly not of advantage to 
the schools, the pupils, or the teachers, and should be remedied. The 
new program for the training of high school teachers, recently 
recommended by the state department of public instruction, should 
do much to relieve this difficulty if the plan is carried out. 

14. The actual teaching preferences of the Latin teachers of the 
state merely served to emphasize the situation commented upon in 13. 

15. The opinions of school men and Latin teachers on the status 
and teaching of Latin in the state evidenced that they, as a body, 
believe in giving the high school student the opportunity to study 
Latin for four years if he so desires, but they do not believe in forc- 
ing this subject upon him. Many valuable suggestions were offered 
for making Latin more effective and attractive, and equally important 
are the recommendations of. the teachers of Latin concerning the 
types of courses that they would like to see offered in summer schools 
and extension work. 

16. The data lead the investigator to the conclusion that, in the 
near future, the institutions of higher education in the state must 
face the problem of offering beginners’ courses in Latin. 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING 


By Epcar W. KnicHtT 
The University of North Carolina 


(Continued from February Issue) 


HE EFFECT of the early and primitive method of licensing teach- 
iow may even now be seen. Private teachers were usually re- 
quired to have no license except the approval of the minister, but 
those who had charge of community or public schools had to exhibit 
some evidence of their fitness and receive approval from.some prop- 
erly constituted authority. In New England the local minister gener- 
ally examined the candidate, primarily, however, to make certain that 
he was sound in religious faith. In schools under the direction of the 
Established Church license to teach came from the Bishop of London 
or sometimes perhaps from the colonial governors. The applicant 
must be in good standing with and strictly in conformity to the 
Anglican faith. In the parochial schools in New Netherlands and 
some of the middle colonies teachers were generally permitted to 
conduct schools by the authority of the church. In this ecclesiastical 
authority, which was generally quite rigidly exercised, appears 
further evidence that the religious motive was dominant in school 
instruction in colonial days. 

Even Ezekial Cheever, who heads the list of eminent colonial 
schoolmasters, and whose memory is still revered in New Haven, 
Ipswich, Charlestown, and Boston where he served so well, had cen- 
sure of the church passed upon him because of “his contradicting, 
stiff, and proud frame of spirit.” And Henry Dunster, the first 
president of Harvard, was not so dignified as to escape public 
admonition and the necessity of resigning his post when he expressed 
himself as opposed to the baptism of infants. Nathaniel Eaton, the 
first professor in Harvard and acting president until the appoint- 
ment of Dunster, was fined and dismissed from his post for flogging 
one of his assistants. 

Religious and not educational qualifications, and the capacity 
to maintain discipline, were required of all teachers, who were gen- 
erally expected to be persons of good moral character. The act of 
1812, establishing common schools in New York, required the local 
school authorities to examine all applicants to teach. Every teacher 
was required to hold a certificate, signed by at least two of the local 
authorities, showing “that he is duly qualified to teach a common 
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school, and is of good moral character.” Other states enacted similar 
requirements, which have now become a part of the school laws 
of the various states. 

Before legislation was enacted on this subject, however, teachers 
were expected to possess evidence of a good character. But this 
evidence must have been difficult for some teachers to secure, if cer- 
tain records of the early period are to be accepted as accurate. For 
some of them good character witnesses were scarce. In North 
Carolina, as late as the middle of the nineteenth century, a man 
applied for the position of teacher in a common school. It was 
necessary then as it had been earlier and is now for the teacher to 
give evidence of good moral character. But this man, notorious 
for his bad habits, had difficulty, until he found a friend who gave 
him a “certificate of good moral character during school hours.” 
This satisfied the local requirements and the man was employed. 

The pittance of pay which the teacher has received has also 
helped to keep him in an unattractive light; his professional status 
has been kept low through his low wages. Small salaries have been 
the result of the inability or the unwillingness of the public to pay 
for good teachers and provide working and living conditions effective 
and attractive enough to get and hold them. The influence of that 
localism already noted was often so stubborn also that state depart- 
ments of education until recently remained powerless to require 
creditable educational standards or minimum salary scales for teach- 
ers. Thousands of children especially in rural communities are still 
unprotected from the indifference and penury of small localities and 
the negligence of the state to provide an adequate and equitable plan 
of public school support. This negligence, obvious also in the 
inadequate provision for the training of a sufficient supply of pro- 
perly prepared teachers, prevents the development of superior ones 
and encourages an undesirable attitude toward teaching on the part 
of the public and of promising young men and women who could be 
induced to seek training for it. 


UnpberR CLose Pustic ScrRuUTINY 


In the early days, especially in New England, the private lives 
of the people were generally under the close scrutiny of the minister- 
teacher. There were exceptions, of course, as that of an early 
teacher in Northampton, Massachusetts, who, although his title of 
“Mister” indicated some standing in the community, fell upon evil 
days through his tendency to the use of profane language and was 
fined by the court for cursing. Now, however, the private life of 
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the teacher is often under the careful eye of the people or their 
representatives. It is not unusual to find communities which in 
undertaking to regulate the private lives of their teachers often deny 
them that personal freedom normally allowed others. It would be 
difficult to find a community which desires to have a questionable 
teacher, any more than it desires a questionable mayor, chief of 
police, minister, tax collector, or librarian, but these public servants 
are not always so restricted in their manner of living. The preacher 
may enjoy his cigarette or cigar but the pleasure may be denied the 
teacher. Effort may be made by neighborhood sentiment to regulate 
the dress of the teacher but not of the mothers of the children she 
teaches. The grocer boy may ride unnoticed with his best girl but, 
in some communities, the teacher or the principal does so at the cost 
of unpleasant comment, or reports of scandal peddlers. The news 
rolls from tongue to tongue through members of the ladies’ aid 
society, on to Kiwanians and Civitans, and perhaps even to school 
board members who, in some cases, have been known even in recent 
years to take official notice of the harmless but personal and intimate 
indulgences of the community’s hired man or woman. 

Occasionally one reads of the requirements exacted of teachers 
in colleges and normal schools which demand declaration of funda- 


mentalist faith in matters of religion and of science and professors 
looking for jobs are expected to sign on the dotted line. “By the 


’ 


way,” writes the president of one of these higher levels of learning 
to a prospective teacher, “while we cannot be accused of narrow- 
ness or undue sectarianism, we do not think we are unreasonable in 
requiring that all members of our faculty belong to the Baptist 
church and help disseminate its doctrines among our young people. 
You are, I presume, 2 Baptist, of course.” This young professor 
was not, though he was a well trained teacher of successful experi- 
ence, held the highest earned degree from America’s most eminent 
university, had made distinct contributions in his field of study, had 
given up an influential position in teaching to help make the world 
safe for democracy and, after the Armistice, sought to re-enter his 
profession. But he could not qualify in the effort to make young 
people safe for the Baptist Church. “By the way,” wrote the presi- 
dent of another institution which was ready to sign the same young 
man in its employ, “do you use tobacco? While I think there are 
greater evils than smoking, I would not knowingly appoint to my 
faculty a man who uses tobacco in any form.” He could not qualify 
for this post, because the war had driven him to smoke. 

Now and then one discovers ridiculous requirements which are 
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exacted of teachers in public neighborhood schools. In one set of 
these regulations which were found in use in a Southern State and 
reported by a correspondent to a distinguished national weekly, the 
teachers were expected to make and keep the following promises in 
regard to thein conduct: 

“I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday school 
work, donating of my time, service, and money without stint for the 
uplift and benefit of the community. I promise to abstain from all 
dancing, immodest dressing, and any other conduct unbecoming 2 
teacher and a lady. I promise not to go out with any young men 
except in so far as it may be necessary to stimulate Sunday school 
work. I promise not to fall in love, to become engaged or secretly 
married. I promise to remain in the dormitory or on the school 
grounds when not actively engaged in school or church work else- 
where. I promise not to encourage or tolerate the least familiarity 
on the part of any of my boy pupils. I promise to sleep at least 
eight hours 2 night, to eat carefully, and to take every precaution to 
keep in the best of health and spirits in order that I may be better 
able to render efficient service to my pupils.” 


WASTE AND DAMAGE FROM INSTABILITY 


The educational wastefulness and actual damage that are inevi- 
table in unstable and constantly changing teaching groups defy. calcu- 
lation. The injury to helpless children who are thoughtlessly placed 
in charge of young and inexperienced instructors, who replace and 
are likely to be replaced by others similarly young and inexperienced, 
is often tragic.. The economic waste, more readily measured, is 
enormous. The annual expense of training teachers runs into large 
figures while the return to the public in the length of service by those 
who receive training is small. From the standpoint of public well- 
being teacher training is probably one of the most extravagant forms 
of education in the United States, and extravagance and waste will 
continue until teaching becomes stabilized. 

Whatever the merits of the arguments for and those against 
partial or complete tenure for teachers, remedial measures can be 
found to improve the conditions. Rigid standards of selection can 
be set up for prospective teachers; a more rational and sensible 
training can be given the fit and the unfit can be eliminated; eco- 
nomic rewards more nearly commensurate with the economic needs 
and social aspirations of the ablest men and women can be provided. 
Too long has the teacher been supposed to subsist upon the nebulous 
satisfactions of his labor. Too long has the public suspicion been 
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deepened that the teacher is careless and unbusinesslike and unfit 
for manly matters, when he fails promptly to pay the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker. In addition to provision for his 
material needs, safeguards from personal grudges and political ex- 
ploitation must be thrown around the teacher’s work, not primarily 
in his interest but for the protection of the children and the school. 
Pensions and retirement allowances, now fully developed in only a 
few of the states, would have influence in stabilizing and improving 
the work of teaching. 

Including administrative officers, nearly a million men and women 
are now engaged in school work in the United States, more than 
three-fourths of them in public elementary and high schools. What- 
ever the lower age limits set by law for these educational workers, 
the teaching tenure is short. The annual replacement of teachers, 
according to a recent careful study, ranges in the various states 
from four per cent to nearly fifty per cent, with sixteen per cent as 
the average for the country as a whole. Replacement in the rural 
schools of some states reaches sixty-eight per cent. The teaching 
service of the average teacher in the United States is only four years 
and in rural schools only three years. The average tenure of super- 
intendents is only three years. These facts support the statement made 
at the beginning ofi this article that the vocation of teaching is still 
very unstable in this country. 

Some of the conditions which underlie the instability of teaching 
have already been noted,—tradition, the lack of social status and 
dignity, low professional standards, and inadequate standards of 
economic reward. Among the women teachers, who are more num- 
erous than the men teachers, marriage is probably the chief cause 
of the instability in teaching. Thousands of girls annually leave 
high school and enter the normal school to get a veneer of specialized 
training with which to drift into teaching, which they consider a 
trifle higher in the social scale than clerical occupations, as an eco- 
nomic stop-gap until they marry. And until they do, unless the 
divine event remains only the substance of things hoped for, they 
plan to teach as few years as possible, meantime avoiding the culti- 
vation of any professional features which may mark them as 
“school-marms.” 

Many teachers are still ashamed of their work because of its tradi- 
tions and often wear an air of apology for it. They are still an 
unselected group largely because conscious efforts are rarely made 
to recruit the teaching ranks by selective methods. Normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and schools of education in colleges and universi- 
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ties neither exert themselves to attract promising and superior young 
people to the work of teaching nor are they always zealous in exclud- 
ing the unfit. Administrative officers in such institutions have caught 
the mania for numbers, which now afflicts American education so 
direly. Moreover, the wide practice of exempting from tuition 
charges those who agree to teach in the schools of the state for 
a specified minimum period does not promote the profession of 
teaching. It does encourage those of lower economic status and 
sometimes those who are relatively inferior in scholarship to seek 
refuge for a time in what seems to them a sheltered occupation, pro- 
tected from the aggressive competition of other activities. There 
is still irritating truth in the Shavian indictment that “Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach; and those who can’t teach, teach 
how to teach.” While this indictment stands, teaching must remain 
to thousands of those who enter it merely a job. They will con- 
tinue to drift from place to place, and can develop no professional 
consciousness, no definite professional aim, and no useful community 
relationships. 


THe “Hrire-aNnp-Fire” Poricy 


Add to this condition another cause of the instability of teaching, 
the practice of the annual election or appointment and the one-year 
contract plan—“the hire-and-fire” policy of those who employ teach- 
ers. This is the source of much hardship and of discontent which 
drive out many teachers. The story, not a lovely one, contains many 
discouraging chapters. In one month sixty-eight teachers, all of 
satisfactory rating and recommended by the superintendent for 
re-election, were dismissed without notice in one city. In another, 
seventy-six teachers and principals were dismissed without notice or 
reasons at a special meeting after the schools had closed in June. 
In still another city twenty-one teachers were dismissed because they 
were loyal to the superintendent whom the political influences were 
seeking to dismiss. There ‘s the story also of Superintendent Fin- 
negan, of Pennsylvania, Chadsey, of Chicago, Wihters, of St. Louis, 
Ettinger, of New York, who were dismissed for political reasons, 
and of McAndrew, of Chicago, so recently persecuted by politics of 
the lowest order. 

Ezekial Cheever, perhaps the most distinguished teacher in the 
American Colonies, died in 1708 in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age with a record of seventy years as a skillful and faithful school- 
master. Thi-ty-eight of them were spent in one community, after 
he had reached the age of fifty-six. Today half of the American 
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states require that candidates for teaching positions in the public 
schools shall have reached the ripe old age of eighteen. Five states 
set seventeen as the minimum, one state fixes sixteen, a few require 
that they shall be twenty years old, one state demands that its centers 
of light and leading shall be directed by teachers of that rich experi- 
ence which comes only to those who wait until they are twenty-four, 
and a few states do not specify any age requirements for their 
teachers. 
THE PASSING OF THE SCHOOLMASTER 


The earliest school teachers in the country were schoolmasters 
and not school mistresses and schoolmasters they remained for many 
years. Prior to the Civil War few women engaged in teaching, 
except in the academies and private schools, although many educa- 
tional leaders such as Mann of Massachusetts and Wiley of North 
Carolina believed that women were especially adapted to and recom- 
mended them for the teaching of small children. In the early days, 
however, women were not educated. Moreover, they were not 
indulged with freedom for activities outside the home, nor were they 
considered capable of maintaining the discipline which the times 
required. But immediately after the Civil War women began to 
enter the work of teaching and in more recent years the number 
has greatly increased. 

The constantly decreasing proportion of men as teachers during 
the fifty years from 1870 to 1920 presents an important problem in 
American education which has been only slightly noticed. Although 
the absolute number of men engaged in teaching in the public schools 
of the United States increased about forty-one per cent during that 
period the absolute number of women engaged in teaching in such 
schools increased nearly 385 per cent. Meantime, however, the 
percentage of women teachers increased from sixty-one to eighty- 
six and the percentage of men teachers decreased from thirty-nine 
to fourteen. This phenomenon has led an English observer to make 
the cynical comment that the American male teacher will soon be as 
extinct as the buffalo. Since 1920, however, the percentage of men 


serving in elementary and secondary schools has shown a slight 
increase. 


Lack of a high and definite professional status for teachers, 
administrative machinery which too often is more or less political 
in nature, and which often cramps teachers of professional aspira- 
tion and outlook, the low public esteem in which teaching is even 
now generally held in the United States, and the inadequate salaries, 
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paid for teaching services, are given as some of the causes which 
have driven men from the schoolroom. But as the occupation of 
school teaching acquires a higher character, by increased professional 
requirements, public respect for it will increase. And as the adminis- 
tration of education improves, as the economic reward for teaching 
service increases, men of ability will increasingly prepare for, enter, 
and remain in the work. 

Although teaching has probably not yet reached the professional 
level that is demanded in medicine or perhaps even in law in most 
American states, the tendency is ever toward a higher and more 
dignified professional status. Teaching now ranks favorably in 
professional requirements with the ministry; and it does not always 
suffer by comparison with engineering and other specialized profes- 
sions. The increased and increasing public confidence in the power 
of the school and other means of instruction and the recognized 
dependence of civilization upon education give to the teacher a more 
important position than he has ever known in this country. His 
social position is higher today than it has ever been, in general he is 
better trained, he is more nearly adequately rewarded, and alto- 
gether he occupies a larger place in public confidence. “Let the 
soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage,—a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, 
perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military array.” 
For many years before it was expressed by Lord Brougham, a 
century ago, few leaders even shared this view of the teacher. Too 
long had he occupied a place of indignity and often even of reproach, 
but he is now increasing in dignity and enlarging his sphere of 
influence. More adequately equipped than ever before, the teacher 
is now trusted more confidently as a light to guide, though the 
perspective of Brougham has not yet been fully gained by every 
American community. 

But slowly it is being gained by the American people, who demand 
better teachers than formerly. The public is coming to ask that 
those to whom children are entrusted for instruction shall be men 
and women of stalwart moral constitution—the thing called char- 
acter. It is coming to know that teachers are not teachers merely 
of subject matter but of youth, of men and women, and that per- 
sonal and business integrity should be to them matters of inner 
principles rather than of legalistic requirements externally imposed— 
that they should be men and women of conscience as well as of 
science. The public knows that no teacher can climb out beyond the 
limitations of his own character. It asks that he possess not only 
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good educational and professional training but also those qualities 
which make him a person and not a thing, that he be human, with 
initiative and resourcefulness, industry, tact, intellectual and moral 
honesty, and perhaps some sense of humor,—a great help in time 
of a teacher’s trouble. Although the public applauds a sane sense 
of humor, history is full of warning to the teacher who becomes a 
buffoon through the indulgence of levity. The history of American 
education reveals but few funny people who have been elevated to 
superintendencies, college presidencies, deanships, headships of de- 
partments, or similar ports of educational responsibility. These places 
are usually filled by solemn men some of whom, however, have been 
known to become funny afterwards. 

The American public is also coming more and more to require 
that its teachers shall know well and thoroughly their special sub- 
jects and as many other fields as possible, that their information shall 
be accurate and well disciplined and their learning liberal. The 
public is developing respect for scholarship and distrust for pedantry 
and the teacher is coming to view scholarship not only as sound 
learning but the eagerness to use it to improve man’s estate. He is 
becoming loyal to serviceable truth, and is seeking to humanize 
learning and to emancipate it from the suspicious with which it has 
so often been beset. He is coming to know that the real test of 
teaching is in the product, that the effect of good teaching endures. 
The public and the teacher are coming to accept as sound the 
appraisal of teaching made 2 few years ago by Rhodes Scholars who 
had previously studied at twenty-three private colleges and uni- 
versities. The most significant characteristic of the teacher described 
by these men as best was: “There was more of an inspiration for 
clean, honest living in his teaching.” The American teacher is com- 
ing to recognize that learning has larger responsibilities than those 
it owes to itself, that the most overt breach of duty of which he can 
be guilty is willful blindness to the needs of his time and place or 
cynical indifference to the practical bearing of learning upon such 
needs. As the American public increases its respect for the service 
of learning and heightens its desire for excellence in teaching the 
teachers themselves will then be more often cheered by the true 
dignity of their work and less ridden by the routine of their craft, to 
which the souls of so many are still subject. Then both public and 
teachers will know that the influence of great teachers outlives that 
of kings, potentates, military leaders, presidents, or governors of 
their age, that immortality for the teacher is gained only when he 
blossoms in the lives and works of others, and that there is no higher 
immortality. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 

SUMMER SCHOOL—Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 

A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 

1785 attended the 1927 summer session from 35 states. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state summer 
schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and teachers colleges. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, music teachers, 
athletic coaches, physical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormitories is 
$42 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four 
courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for a copy. 
JOHN E. OALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 
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Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


























TEACHERS NEEDED 


We especially need First Grade, Seventh Grade, Science combined 
with Athletics, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Penmanship, and 
Drawing. We invite correspondence from all well prepared teachers. 


Continuous registration. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 























The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 
W used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 

a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1928-29 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 























One of the Fifteen Varieties 
We make various styles of 


Duck Shades 
both ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, and FREE SHADE. 
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FREE 


Four New Booklets 
1, The Gregg Professional Library. 
2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in Gregg Short- 
hand. 
3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg Shorthand. 
4. The New Rational Typewriting Series. 
These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, describe in a | 


most interesting way the plan, contents, and place in the course 
of more than 100 books on shorthand and typewriting. 

After reading them you will be able to determine just the 
book you want to see. 

These booklets also contain many helpful teaching sugges- | 
tions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 




















